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For the National Recorder. 
BRIEF REVIEW. 


« An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain respecting the United States of Ame- 
rica.” By Ropenr Wats, jr. 


From the title of this work it will na- 
turally claim the attention of the Ameri- 
can reader, and that attention will be in- 
creased by the just celebrity of the author. 
We have not been accustomed to notice 
the intemperate effusions of those scrib- 
blers, either in Great Britain or the United 
States, who have shown a disposition to 
fan the embers of political animosity, nor 
do we consider as worthy of regard the 
prejudiced and inconsistent statements 
of travellers who appear to have visited 
us solely for the purpose of detraction; 
but when men who rank high in the Brit- 
ish empire as politicians and _philoso- 
phers, when reviews and magazines of 
literary pre-eminence, condescend not 
only to encourage others, but to assist in 
calumniating the American people, their 
government and institutions, it is time 
to think of vindication. It is therefore 
with no small degree of satisfaction that 
we find this subject has claimed the at- 
tention of the author before us; and es- 
pecially as we feel an assurance that he 
will not leave it until the defamers of 
America are compelled to hide their 
heads in shame. We do not wish it in- 
ferred from this assertion that we consi- 
der our country clear of faults; nor is it 
a peculiar characteristic of this people to 
assume that high ground in this respect, 
which others, with a view of lessening 
our pre-eminence, have endeavoured to 
prove it customary for us to take. An 
attachment to the country which gave 


us birth, or to that of our sincere adop- 
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other. In no country, perhaps, does this 
disposition appear stronger than with a 
large proportion of the population of 
Great Britain, and in none is it accom- 
panied with stronger prejudices in fa- 
vour of their superiority over others. 
Whilst we are disposed frankly to ac- 
knowledge our national faults, which we 
have found to be the disposition of few 
Englishmen as respects theirs, we should 
be unworthy of our country if we cannot 
appreciate, and are not prepared to vin- 
dicate its many excellencies. In private 
life we pay but little respect to the opi- 
nions of that individual who portrays the 
character of his neighbour by exhibiting 
his most prominent faults, when he is 
known to possess supereminent virtues, 
and yet this is the course pursued by the 
writers of Great Britain with respect to 
the United States of America. We re- 
gret that this circumstance has rendered 
it necessary for the author Lefore us to 
pursue to a certain extent, a similar 
course in his “ Appeal,” and we regret 
still more that the exhibition he is com- 
pelled to make gives a more degrading 
picture of the political and moral state 
of Great Britain than we were desirous 
of seeing. As this is drawn without any 
high colouring, from sketches purely Brit- 
ish, its correctness cannot be doubted; 
and when compared even with the recent 
caricatures of America, drawn by the 
prejudiced pencils of English wanderers, 
we are not degraded. It would afford, 
however, much greater satisfaction to see 
exhibited a fair comparison of the excel- 
lencies on both sides; nor shall we shrink 
therefrom when put in possession of the 
faithful picture of the present state of our 
country, which we are led to expect from 
the pencil of Watsu. 

In the next Recorder we shall endea- 
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vour to present, though with diffidence, 
a further sketch of the work before us, 
believing it may have a tendency to 
awaken thereto the attention of the 
American reader. E. A. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1819. 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
On the History of the last Age. 


During the lives of those who have 
performed the principal parts in the 
events of the last thirty years, and es- 
pecially while Napoleon lives, it is too 
early to expect an able and just account 
of this important period. If it were pos- 
sible that a man could have attained the 
maturity of judgment, and the high cul- 
tivation of understanding which would 
be essential, without acquiring a bias or 
prejudice for any nation or party, he 
would yet be unable to accomplish the 
object; because all the sources of know- 
ledge are still turbid with passion or 
stained with blood. When the children 
of those who are now commencing their 
active life, shall rise to manhood, it will 
be early enough for the most sanguine to 
hope for a history worthy of being trans- 
mitted to posterity. When the observer 
shall be so far removed from the last age, 
that no shadow can reach and no bright- 
ness dazzle him, he will be able to look 
upon it as one connected fabric; to show 
the “relations and dependencies” of the 
different objects that pass before him; 
and to decide with impartiality upon the 
various claims to the gratitude or detes- 
tation of succeeding ages. 

It is not yet an object worthy the am- 
bition of great talents; but respectable 
writers will attempt it, and will preserve 
the materials of history for the future Ta- 
citus. What a wide view will be spread 
before him! He will speak of generals 
who changed the art of war and of bat- 
tle from Russia to Egypt. Above all, he 
will trace through its progress the course 
of a man, who had acquired more power 
than any one who ever lived. Alexan- 
der inherited the influence of his father 
over Greece, and his rapid conquest of 
effeminate barbarians cannot be highly 
estimated—Ceesar succeeded to a power 
that had been accumulated through a 
long course of years by the labour of 
others, and his intentions of improve- 


HISTORY OF THE LAST AGE. 


ment or conquest were alike cut short 
by the sword of Brutus—But Napoleon, 
by the energy of his own aspiring soul, 
extended the sway of the sceptre he had 
seized over all continental Kurope—his 
favour was courted and his power feared 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic 
ocean, and no defiance reached him but 
from the shores of Great Britain. It will 
be an interesting part of the duty of the 
historian, to unveil the sources of that 
strength which enabled so small a terr- 
tory to withstand this mighty conqueror. 
From the height of prosperity and suc- 








cessful arrogance, he will then trace his 


‘rapid descent and total downfall. He 


will show the provocations which caused 
the passive commonalty of Europe to rise 
at the call of their governors, and to 

rush with concentrated and overwhelm- 


| ing force, upon the retreating ruler. And 


as an example of the frailty of all things 
_liuman, he will speak of the lonely hours 
and melancholy musings of the man who, 
having once filled the breath of fame, is 
now only heard of through the doubtful 
medium of an eastern ship, and who, 
from the throne of Europe, has been 
chained to a solitary rock at the extre- 
mity of Africa. AMERICUS. 





For the National Recorder. 
BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The communication signed ‘ Socrates,’ 
which appeared in the last Recorder, taken 
from the ‘ Village Record,’ contains some 
judicious observations, but the views of 
the writer do not appear to be entirely 
consistent. After intimating that our 
present difficulties cannot be attributed 
wholly to the excess of our imports, he 
endeavours to show that ‘enormous im- 

orts’ are advantageous to the country, 
and that ‘hard times’ result from want 
of economy and overtrading. ‘There can 
be no doubt that a want of economy, 
resulting from habits contracted during 
a previous state of prosperity, is one 
cause of hard times, and overtrading may 
justly be considered another; but this 
must embrace excessive importations. If 
we have paid for the goods imported, the 
nation has not overtraded, any more 
than an individual who has paid for 








eoods purchased on speculation, though 


it may prove to be an jnjudicious invest- 
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ment of capital. But if we have pur- | 
chased a larger amount of goods of other | 
nations than we can pay for, or in other 
words, than the value of the produce of | 
our industry exported to other nations, 
will pay for, the nation has overtraded. 
The goods can neither form an active 
capital whilst they remain in possession 
of importers unsold, nor, if sold, to con- 
sumers in the interior, the produce of 
whose industry, at the present reduced 
prices, is insufficient to pay for them. In 
ihe interim the debt contracted with fo- 
reign nations must be paid, or bear in- 
terest; and im either case a loss is sus- 
tained by the importer, who has thus ren- 
dered his own capital unproductive, or 
is paying interest on a capital equally 
unproductive. ‘There was a period, no 
doubt, when this country derived great 
benefit from a capital borrowed in mer- 
chandize, but which, from the value of 
our exports, could then be readily con- 
verted, and rendered active. That pe- 
riod, however, no longer exists, and the 
present reduced value of our produce 
requires a resort to that economy, which 
will lessen the consumption, and should 
consequently lessen the importations of 
all foreign commodities. We must na- 
tionally, as well as individually, “live 


within the bounds of our circumstances, | 


and keep to moderation in our trade and 
business,” and to do so, we must not only 
dispense with those luxuries of life which 
we have been accustomed to purchase of 
other nations, but resolve not to purchase 
any foreign production which we can, by 
a greater exertion-of industry or inge- 
nuity, produce at home. It is therefore 
perfectly correct to recommend the sub- 
stitution of rye, an article of domestic 
growth, for coffee, a foreign production ; 
and those who attend to this recommen- 
dation, will show a disposition to com- 
mence an economical reform, though in 
opposition to their habits and inclina- 
tions. 

As our object is merely to correct an 
error in ‘ Socrates’ respecting one of the 
most important causes of our difficulties, 
excessive importations, or perhaps more 
correctly speaking, excessive purchases 
of foreign productions; it is unnecessary 
to detail various other causes which have 
contributed to the present ‘hard times.’ 


A. L. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1819. 


BALANCE OF TRADE-—-CUBA. 
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ISLAND OF CUBA. 


We give place in our columns of to-day, to 

a communication from a Jamaica merchant to 

the editor of the London Times, on the im- 

portance of the island of Cuba to Great Bri- 
tain, and on the evil consequences that will 
result to her, if this possession of Spain should 
ever pass under the dominion of this country 
—an event, which however provable it may 
appear to this writer, we consider as altoge- 

ther visionary. Indeed, we present this let- 
ter to our readers, more to show the feeling 
which prevails in England on the subject, and 
as containing some valuable, and we presume 
accurate, commercial information; than from 
any belief that the expediency of making the 
acquisition of this colony has ever been agi- 
tated by our government, or can be seriously 
contemplated by any portion of our reflect- 
ing citizens. The possession of colonies by 
a republic, isan anomaly. The delegation of 
the Roman power to the proconsuls of the 
distant provinces, led to the subversion of 
the republic; the successful commander who 
had been accustomed to lord it over conquer: 
ed and. prostrate nations with uncontrolled 
authority, could ill brook the restraints which 
the candidate for popular favour at Rome was 
obliged to impose upon himself: and it would 
soon occur to him that the devoted army 
which upheld his authority over the barba- 
rians of the provinces, would not refuse to ac- 
quire for, and participate with, him the domi- 
nion of the capital itself. Human nature is 
unvarying, and the same causes will always, 
under similar circumstances, produce the same 
effects. We are neither better nor worse 
than those who have gone before us—but we 
have the advantage of their experience: and 
it must be our own faults if we do not profit 
by it. [M. ¥. Americar 


To the Editor of the London Times. 


Sir—The cession of the island of Cuba by 
Spain to Great Britain, having become a sub- 
ject of frequent discussion of late, and opi- 
nions being much divided as to its eligibility, 
particularly as viewed in relation to our old 
West India colonies, ] beg leave, through the 
medium of your paper, to suggest some of 
the advantages which would accrue to Great 
Britain and her West India dependencies 
from the possession of this noble and fertile 
island. 

1. The island of Cuba is about 700 miles in 
length, of a mean breadth of 150 miles. Of 
the number of its white population I am not 
informed; its black and coloured population 
may amount to about 600,000 souls. The soil, 
as far as it has been turned up, is fertile in 
the extreme, and well calculated for the 
abundant production of sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and tobacco. It abounds in cattle, which are 
in constant demand by, and serviceable to, 
our old colonies, the lands of which, with the 
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312 IMPORTANCE OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


exception of Jamaica, being very limited in 
extent, are more exclusively appropriated to 
the cultivation of the sugarcane. It also pos- 
sesses a great abundance of timber, which, in 
the event of any future war with the United 
States, would supply the old colonies with 
materials suitable for the purposes of making 
their sugar packages and covering in their 
buildings, 

2. It contains the port of Havana, second 
to none in the world, land-locked on all sides, 
with a narrow entrance commanded by two 
forts, where a thousand sail of the line may 
ride at ease in perfect security, even in the 
hurricane months. From this station, our 
navy would have a complete command over 
the whole line of the southern and eastern 
sea coasts of the United States of America. 

3. As the United States are certain, by 
some means or other, to obtain the cession of 
the two Floridas, it becomes of paramount 
importance to us, as a great maritime nation, 
to possess an harbour which commands the 


grand, indeed the sole, outlet from the gulf 


ot Mexico, even to place us on an equally ad- 
vantageous footing with that enterprising re- 
public. In the event of an Amegican war, 
the Floridas in the possession of the United 
States, the whole commerce of the valuable 
colony of Jamaica would be subjected to the 
rapacious attacks of their privateers, through 
the entire course of the guif passage. To 
avoid the faie of certain capture, the only al- 
ternative left the Jamaica ships would be the 
windward passage, which, to a heavy laden 
vessel is always a dangerous, difficult, and ar- 
duous attempt, for she has to beat to wind- 
ward several hundred miles, and very fre- 
quently her efforts prove abortive. 

4. Some West India planters (among 
whom the late alderman Beckford may be 
numbered, as he was mainly instrumental in 
preventing the cession of Cuba to this coun- 
try at a former period) have expressed great 
alarm, Iest the interests of the old colonies 
should be compromised, or grievously injured 
by this acquisition. Of this alarm [ do not 
participate, and my reasoning leads me to 
conclusions widely different. Great Britain, 
supposing Cuba ceded to her, would be able, 
by her maritime power to enforce her system 
ot colonial restriction on this island, which 
Spain, from the destruction of her marine, 
and the exhaustion of her finances, has not 
the power of doing. In this event, Great Bri- 
tain would become the grand, almost the uni- 
versal, clepot of the colonial produce for the 
whole of Europe; whereas, under the con- 
temptible and precarious dominion of Spain, 
Cuba, in defiance of the ordinances and di- 
rections of the mother country, admits the 
ships of all foreign nations to export her pro- 
duce direct to the ports of their respective 
countries. One consequence of this free trade 
has already been experienced by the rapid 
establishment of numerous refineries in the 
ports of Hamburgh, Antwerp, &c. where la- 
bour being cheaper and duties lower, they 
have been flourishing and enriching their pro- 














prietors, while our own refineries have been 
contemporaneously going to decay, the prin- 
cipal capitalists here only half working their 
houses, others suspending altogether, and 
very many involved in ruin. The cession of 
the island tous, would have an influence oppo- 
site to that L have just now described. ‘the 
prices of colonial produce in Europe would 
then be entirely regulated by us, having as it 
were the monopoly of the trade ; whereas now 
our prices are subjected, as far as regards ex- 
portation, entirely to the prices of the foreign 
market, and as the continental nations import 
at cheap rates, we are obliged to reduce our 
prices conformably, in order to export our 
surplus. 

5. The produce exported from the port ot 
Havana in 1818, is as follows: 


Boxes of sugar 227,328 
Pounds of coffee 24,980,208 
Hhds. of mulasses 44,990 
Do. of rum. 3,219 


1078 merchant vessels entered the port dur 
ing the year 1818; 1075 merchant vessels sail. 
ed from thence during the same period, of 
which about one-fourth were Spanish, and 
three-fourths foreign, exclusive of coasters. 
Independent of the large amount of our ma- 
nufactures required by this colony, we should 
thus find a constant employment for about 
200,000 tons of British shipping, manned by 
about thirteen or fourteen thousand British 
seamen. 

6. By this cession the British maritime do- 
minion in the West Indian Archipelago would 
be complete; it would form an impregnable 
barrier against North American aggression in 
those seas, and would become the safeguard 
of all the other British colonies. Of this we 
may rest assured—if Grest Britain does not 
obtain possession of Cuba, the United States, 


|| who are panting with feverish anxiety for the 
| prize, at no distant period, either by intrigue, 


intimidation, or a war for this sole object, 
will secure the colony for her own purposes. 
Of what value to the mother country will then 
be your old colonies, and among them Jamai- 
ca? Speaking as an individual considerably 
interested, 1 should consider my Jamaica se 


_curities deteriorated 20 per cent. The minis- 


ter who with his eyes open allows this cession 
to America deserves to be impeached. Spain 
has not power to manage the concerns of this 
large and populous colony. It must belong 
either to Great Britain, or to America; and 
wo to British greatness and power should it 
fall into the hands of your jealous rivals—i 
will not say, your present enemies. 

7. Spain has agreed by the Madrid treaty, 
in consideration of 2 payment of 400,000/. by 
this country, that the slave trade shall cease 
entirely from and after 30th May next. Con- 
sidering the precarious tenure by which Spain 
holds her sovereignty over Cuba, has she the 
power of enforcing her stipulation’ and wil! 
not those islanders, aided by others, still per- 
severe in Carrying on this inhuman traffic, in 
defiance of the orders of the mother country? 
Cuba contemns her ordinances, as respects 
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fer commerce to Europe; and will she not 
equally despise the treaties of the mother 
country, when the execution of their stipula- 
tions are in direct opposition to the vital in- 
terests of the colony? ’Tis a mockery to say 
thai Spain can enforce the provisions of the 
treaty. ‘hose gentlemen, who, with so much 
honour and credit to themselves and country, 
have persevered in Obtaining the abolition of 
tle slave trade, must again be aroused to ac- 


tion, for fresh labours of love await their hu- | 


manity. Let them be assured, that unless 
Cuba be placed under the sovereignty of 
Great Britain, all the rest of Europe com- 
bined are unable to put an end to the slave 
trade, as tar as respects the supply of this 
island. 

I have now, sir, given vou a few ideas on 
the subject of this interesting possession. If 
they do not convince you of the eligibility, I 
would say absolute necessity, of this colony 
belonging to Great Britain, I shall despair of 
the use of further arguments. Should the 
present statement fall under the observation 
of his majesty’s ministers, I trust they will 
be fully sensible of the advantages of the ac- 
guisition; and if they cannot succeed in ob- 
taining the colony, for the honour and advan- 
tage of our own country, they will at least 
prevent the dominion of it falling into the 
grasping hands of the United States. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
A Jamartca MERCHANT. 





Messrs. Bache & Norvell—I send you a 
copy of the rules and regulations of the Bri- 
tish parliament, for publication. They may 
be highly serviceable to our struggling bre- 
thren in South America, in regulating their 
legislative proceedings, and may probably 
afford some useful hints to some of the nu- 
merous deliberative bodies in our own coun- 
try.. | hope if you publish them, that some 
copies will be sent to South America by those 
who may have a safe opportunity. A copy of 
Mr. Jefferson’s Parliamentary Manual would 
ulso be of great service to those young !egis- 
lators. It is easily to be imagined that they 
must be much impeded in their debates and 
proceedings, for want of a well organized sys- 
tem for conducting business. J. M. 

[FROM AN ENGLISI PAPER. ] 


Regulations and Orders of Parliament. 


The forms of proceeding in parliament are 
but little known in comparison of other parts 
of our laws and institutions. They are re- 
garded by many as mere arbitrary ceremo- 
nies, the reasons for which, if they did not 
originate in caprice, have been now altoge- 
ther lost, as the Turks show the same reve- 
rence by uncovering their feet as we do by 
uncovering our heads, and as some of the 
South Sea islanders deem it as disrespectful 
to stand in the presence of their superiors, 
as Europeans do to sit down. It will be found, 
however, on a little refiection, that those 


up the distinction between a deliberative as- 
sembly and a tumultuous meeting, and that 
the species of discipline is not the least wor- 
thy of attention which preserves order in a 
body of which all the members are equal in 
authority. It is in fact by the strict observ- 
ance of these forms, and by the introduction 
of the system of representation, or rather de- 
legation, in modern times, that all the objec- 
tions to a popular government have been 
done away. An account of some of the forms 
of proceedings in the House of Commons, 
and an explanation of some of the terms used 
in describing them, may be also of service to 
the readers of parliamentary debates. 

Time of Meeting.—The old parliament 
hours, as lord Clarendon tells us, was from 
eight in the morning to twelve. The after- 
noon was reserved for the business of commit- 
tees. At present the House of Commons 
meets between three and four, and prayers 
are immediately read by the chaplain. The 
morning is occupied by such committees as 
happen to be sitting. As soon as there are 
forty members in the house, the speaker 
| takes the chair; but if, at four o’clock, there 
are not forty present, he adjourns the house 
to the next day of sitting. The reason why 
| this hour has been fixed upon for an adjourn- 
ment, is supposed by Mr. Hatsell to be, that 
by act of parliament (12th William) it is or- 
dered that members who are introduced for 
the first time into the house, shall take the 
oaths of supremacy, abjuration, &c. at the 
tuble, between nine and four. 

When the king or his commissioners sum- 
mom the house to the House of Peers to hear 
the royal assent given to bills, or for any other 
purpose, the speaker, on his return, takes the 
chair without counting the house ; but if any 
member demand that the house be counted, 
no business can be done till it appear that at 
least forty members be present; and if it hap- 
pens, after four o’clock, that there are not so 
many present, the house is immediately ad- 
journed. 

In the House of Peers, three lords make a 
house; and very often there are not more 
than three present, while judicial business is 
transacted, viz. the lord chancellor, the chair- 
man of coramittees, and junior bishop, who 
reads prayers. 

Questions —When a proposition is submit- 
ted to the house by the speaker, it is called 
putting the question. It was anciently (in 
times when the proceedings of the house 
must have been much less regular than they 
now are) the practice for the speaker to col- 
lect the sense of the house from the debates, 
and thence to frame propositions. When he 
had done this, he used to ‘put the question’ 
to the house—that is, ask them did they agree 
to this proposition? Hence the name origi- 
nated. The present practice is, that a mem- 
ber who has a proposition to make shall put 
it in writing, he reads it, and delivers it to 
the speaker. When this “ motion” is second- 
ed, it is proposed by the speaker to the 








forms are of some importance, which keep 





| house, It cannot then be withdrawn, except 
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by the leave of the house, at the request of 
the mover; and, till it is agreed to or nega- 
tived, no other motion can be discussed, with 
the following exceptions—lst, A motion to 
adjourn—2d, A motion for reading the orders 
of the day—3d, For the previous question 
—Or, 4th, for an amendment on the motion 
proposed. This general rule, which confines 
the attention of the heuse to a particular sub- 
ject, and that digested into a regular propo- 
sition, is indispensably necessary to the de- 
spatch of business; and it is to the want of 
such a regulation, that much of the disorder 
in inexperienced popular assemblies, such as 
the national assemblies in France, and the 
Cortes in Spain, is to be attributed. A prac- 
tice has prevailed in those bodies (drawn from 
the practices of the French parliament, which 
were judicial and not legislative bodies) of 
collecting the opinion of members, not sim- 
ply by an aye or no to any question, but in 
any manner in which the individuals thought 
fit to deliver them. The member delivering 
that opinion was called an opinant. The in- 
convenience of this practice in a legislative 
assembly is, that, independently of the time 
eonsumed in the process, the various conflict- 
ing Opinions are so numerous, that no deci- 
sion can be recorded, unless it be that, not of 
the majority, but of the greatest number who 
are of one mind. The opinants also frequent- 


ly went, like all other makers of speeches, | 


into matters quite irrelevant to the subject. 
The exceptions to the general rule in the 
House of Commons are as necessary as the 
rule itself. 

1. Adjovrnment.—Whatever subject is un- 
der discussion, any member may move ‘that 
the house do now adjourn,” and this motion 
must take the precedence of evéry other— 
for as it cannot be calculated at what time 
any emergency may render an adjournment 
necessary, so the house cannot preclude it- 
self from taking this step, notwithstanding it 
may not have decided on any motion which 
has been proposed to it. A motion for ad- 
journment may be repeated any number of 
times; and there was an instance in the last 
session, when Mr. Wynne moved the stand- 
ing order for excluding strangers, that Mr. 
Brougham moved an adjournment three se- 
veral times, on each of which the house di- 
vided. 

2. A motion for the orders of the day, also 
takes the precedence of other motions, and is 
employed to get rid of any proposition to 
which the house may not wish to give either 
an affirmative or negative. When a motion 
has been made, any member may move that 
the orders of the day (that is to say, the list 
of proceedings which have been ordered to 
be taken into consideration on that day) be 
read. The motion cannot be employed to 
put off the discussion of any proposition 
which is to be found among the orders them- 
selves. 

3, A motion for the previous question may 
be made to get rid of any other motion, whe- 
ther it be found in the orders or not. On any 
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proposition being submitted to the louse, au, 
inember may demand that the house shall 
first decide whether “the question be now 
put,” (this is called moving the previous 
question,) and if the house decide “ that it 
be not now put,” the original motion falls to 
the ground; but the mover is not precluded 
from bringing it forward at any other time, if 
he thinks fit. 

4. An amendment may be proposed on any 
question: the form of determining on it is 
this—The speaker reads the original motion, 
and states that an amendment has since been 
proposed: he then puts the question “that 
the words proposed to be left out,” or “ the 
words proposed to be inserted, stand out of 
the question.” If the house agree to insert or 
reject any words, he then reads the question 
so amended, and it is again put to the vote; 
so that if the house, on hearing the whole of 
the question, think fit to reject it, they may 
still do so. This regulation prevents the house 
from being taken by surprise, or from admit- 
ting words which might, in combination with 
the rest of the motion, bear a construction 
which they might not agree to. 

It is also to be remarked, that if any ques- 
tion respecting the privilege of the house, or 
the order of its proceeding, arise in the 
course of a debate, it must have the prece- 
dence of any other matter under discussion. 
This rule evidently originated at a time when 
the connexion between the House of Com- 
mons and the ministers of the crown was less 
intimate than that which exists at present. As 
the king was always eagerly expecting the 
subsidies which the House of Commons might 
intend to grant, that body readily perceived 
that the best way to secure its privileges 
from any hostile encroachment, was to make 
another business give way to the discussion 
of such subjects. 

Thus in the parliament which preceded 
the long parliament (1640), the lords, who 
were devoted to the crown, took upon them- 
selves to advise the commons to proceed 
forthwith to the business of a supply; but so 


far was this from answering the purpose of 


those who proposed it, that the commons im- 
mediately voted this a breach of privilege, 
and would proceed to no public business till 
the journals had been searched, and a protes- 
tation sent up to the House of Peers, to be 
entered on the journals of that house. 

The mode of coming to a decision on a 
question is this:—The speaker, having read 
the motion, desires those who are of that opi- 
nion to say aye; he then desires those who 
are of the contrary opinion to say no. He 
then says he thinks the ayes (or the noes) 
“have it.” If no one contradict this declara- 
tion, the vote is recorded; but, if it be con- 
tradicted by any member, the house proceeds 
to adivision. In the first place, all strangers 
are ordered to withdraw; two tellers are ap- 
pointed from the ayes, and two from the noes. 
The ayes (or the noes) are ordered to ge 
forth into an antichamber of the house, called 
the lobby; the other party remaining in the 
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fouse. One teller for each party counts the 
number of those who remain in the house, 
the other two count those who went forth as 
they return through the door of the house ; 
the numbers are then reported by the tellers 
at the table, and if the number be equal, the 
speaker is called upon for his casting vote. 
it is to be remarked here, that as the tellers 
are chosen froin both parties, they keep a 
check upon each other, and it 1s necessary 
that they should agree in their reports, other- 
wise the house must be counted a second 
time. | Franklin. Gazette. 


So lheeeieeetaal 
—_—— 


MISSOURI RIVER. 
St. Louis, August 25, 

The rise of the Missouri is periodical, 
and may be counted upon annually with 
sufficient certainty for all practical pur- 
poses. 

The causes of its rise are permanent 
and uniform. They depend upon the 
melting of the snows upon the different 
tributary streams, which, from their geo- 
graphical positions, are bound by the 
Jaws of nature to bring down their tri- 
butes at successive periods from early in- 
the spring till late in the summer. 

These tributaries are— 

1. The Great Osage—entering the 
Missouri 133 miles from its mouth, in 
north lat. 38 22, Its sources in latitude 
35, 36 and 37; 600 miles in length and 
397 yards wide at its mouth. 

It. The Kanzas—entering the Mis- 
sour: 300 miles from its mouth, in lat. 
39 5; 1200 miles in length; its sources 
between parallels 38 and 40. 

Ill. Lhe Platte—joining the Misseuri 
600 miles from its mouth im lat. 41; 2000 
miles in length; its sources in the Rocky 


mountains between parallels 41 and 42. | 


1V. The Fellow Stone—entering the 
Missouri 1800 miles above its mouth, in 
lat.48; about 1100 miles long; its sources 
in the Rocky mountains, between the la- 
titudes 42 and 44. 

Y. The rivers which issue directly 
from the Rocky mountains, between the 
latitudes 44 and 49, and unite their 
streams above the falls of the Missouri, 
from 2500 to 3000 miles above its mouth. 
The principal of these rivers are Galla- 
tin’s, Madison’s, Jefterson’s, Medicine 
and Maria. 

About thirty rivers from 100 to 500 
miles in length also join the Missouri be- 
tween its mouth and the Rocky moun- 
fains, but are not of sufficient conse- 


MISSOURI RIVER. 


quence to be named individually among 
its tributaries. 

It is evident the snow will melt at very 
different periods on the heads of these 
different rivers. On the Osage in Febru- 
ary and March; on Jefferson’s and Maria, 
in June and July. 

Lewis and Clark found snow twelve 
feet deep on the mountains at the head 
of Jefferson river in the first week in 
June, and waited two weeks for it to melt 
before they could cross. 

In the latter part of June all the rivers 
issuing from the Rocky mountains be- 
tween latitudes 44 and 49, are flooded by 
the melted snows; and bringing down 
their tributes during the months of July 
and August, give the last swell to the 
| Missouri and Mississippi, and exhibit 
| the longest and finest line of river navi- 
| gation upon the face of the globe. 

[St. Louis Enquirer. 








Reflections on the Management of 
. Steam Boats. 
Mr. Editor—When we reflect on the va 


rious machinery and many useful improve- 
ments that have been introduced to the world 
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| 
| 
|man, and consider how rapidly the barriers 
| of difficulty have been removed by the march 
of science and speculation, we are api to sup- 
| pose there is no worldly desire which might. 


nen of genius. But when we daily see how 

many are disappointed in their pursuits, and, 
|as it were, sacrificed at the very altar of im- 
| provement by commonplace ignorance or 
| childlike carelessness, we tremble as we be- 
| hold any of those grand and potent objects 
_of machinery intrusted to the management of 
' individuals, who, under the stimulating desire 
of gaining a rapid fortune, play with their 
power, and dash through the world with a 
hardihood bordering upon madness, or a Care- 
_lessuess equal to idiotism. I have been natu- 
rally led to make these remarks from the ac 
cidents which have so frequently occurred in 
the American steam boats, where the great 
genius of Fulton has been but too seriously 
_and ‘too recently overpowered by the care- 
_lessness alluded to. Perhaps there never was 
a more complete vessel for comfort and ac- 
commodation, for elegance of figure or clean- 
liness and swiftness in sailing, than the late 
Phenix, on Lake Champlain—yet this beau- 
tiful object was destroyed through unpardon- 
able carelessness. If the lights that were 
used in that boat had been produced by oil, 
and fixed in proper lamps, she most likely 
would have been running for the profit of the 
owners to this hour; but, however astonishing 








it may appear, I sincerely believe that the 


within the last century, by the ingenuity of 
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beautiful Phoenix had but one lantern be- 
longing to her; and I am very doubtful if the 
Congress steam boat has even one at this mo- 
ment. It is certainly the duty of every pas- 
senger on board a steam boat to remonstrate 
against the careless use of an exposed candle; 
for all the wooden parts of the vessel near 
the furnaces must, as a matter of course, be- 
come so dry from the intensity of heat kept 
up, and so unctuous, from the substance in 
constant use about the machinery and kitch- 
en, that te leave a naked candle near these 
parts, is almost as dangerous as placing it in 
a magazine of gunpowder. Another objec- 
tionable and dangerous practice, common in 
the Champlain boats, is the piling of fire-wood 
upon their boilers, to keep the decks disen- 
cumbered; for it is easy to conceive how rea- 
dily the mouth of the furnace may communi- 
cate fire to the wood just above it, if a sudden 
gust of wind should by chance rush into the 
furnace in the absence of the fireman. 

And while speaking of the causes that per- 
haps have, and yet may, lead to the firing of 
steam boats, I conceive that smoking segars 
should not be considered as one of the least 
dangerous; for the end of a lighted segar has 
been too frequently seen to expire upon the 
dry deck of a steam boat, without an effort 
being made to extinguish it by the person 
who had carelessly thrown it there. If a 
Jobby is necessary for gamblers and smokers, 
let that lobby be lined with tin; and let none 
be permitted to smoke out of the lobby—for 
when ladies are present, it is assuredly a prac- 
tice * more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.” 

Another precaution to be observed in such 
vessels, is, that the he’msman should be placed 
in a situation the most distant from the ma- 
chinery; for being placed so close to, or im- 
mediately over the engine, as was the case on 
board the Pheenix, it is natural to suppose 
that he was the first man to fly from his post, 
being nearest the seat of danger; and the 
helm, the great principle by which the boat 
and passengers might to a greater extent 
have been saved, was deserted in the earliest 
stage of alarm. Let the helmsman always 
steer abaft the machinery, and he will then 
have the power of keeping the vessel before 
the wind, and of running her on shore, in any 
case of accident by fire about the engine. In 
addition to this precaution, no steam vessel 
should be allowed to run without being pro- 
vided with boats sufficient to remove all her 
passengers. She might at least have a boat 
_— each quarter, one across the stern, and 
if necessary, she might, without inconve- 
nience, tow another. To give a further proof 
of madness or indiscretion in some indivi- 
duals, I shall only mention, that it was but 
last week, some emigrants on their passage 
from Quebec to Montreal, had absolutely kin- 
dled a fire, early in the morning, upon the 
deck of the Car of Commerce, to boil a ket- 
tle or for the purpose of warming themselves; 
but it was soon discovered by the captain, 
and instantly extinguished. 








MANAGEMENT OF STEAM BOATS—CAPTAIN SYMMES. 


I feel not the slightest desire, by making 
these remarks, of discouraging any persons 
from travelling by steam boat—for I am per- 
suaded they are the most comfortable, cer- 
tain and speedy conveyances that can be con- 
ceived or contrived; and that with common 
care and diligence, they are as secure from 
fire as the houses we live in; but when any 
extraordinary imprudence is manifested in 
conducting these boats, it is the duty of every 
one to step forward, and to use his best en- 
deavours, by every possible means, to depre- 
cate and reform it, for the general welfare 
and security of all travellers. MENTOR. 
Montreal Herald.) 


CAPTAIN SYMMES’ THEORY. 


From occasional notices in the newspapers, 
it appears that captain Symmes still persists 
in his theory of the earth, and that he has ap- 
plied to different sovereigns of Europe for 
assistance to explore the internal cavity. It 
is time to notice such extravagant specula- 
tions, when the lives of men may be endan- 
gered by their being acted on. I have waited 
to see if any of our astronomers, geologists, 
or mechanical philosophers, would show the 
impossibility of such a formation as Symmes 
supposes to exist; but have waited in vain. It 
therefore, rests with me, who am neither as- 
tronomer or geologist, to do what some of 
them ought to have done long ago. 

The density of the earth, as found by cal- 
culation from a mean of 347 experiments, 
made on purpose, by Dr. Maskelyne and Mr. 
Cavendish, is more than five times greater 
than that of water. Now, as the materials we 
find composing the surface of the earth, will 
not more than average half of this density, it 
follows, that the central part must exceed it. 
So far then from having any reason to believe 
that our globe may be follow within, we are at 
a loss to conceive of materials heavy enough 
to make up the great specific gravity found 
by experiment, supposing it to be ail solid. 

It may be shown, by the theory of gravita- 
tion, that no hollow globe, of the magnitude 
of the earth, can exist. Suppose such a shell 
of fluid matter to be created, and put into ro- 
tary motion the same as that of the earth, and 
subject also to the laws of gravitation, it would 
not retain that motion for a moment—it would 
fall in from all points, and soon coalesce in a 
solid spheroid. The centrifugal force which 
Capt. Symmes employs to keep his shell in 
shape, is altogether insufficient to produce 
any such effect. At the equator, that force 
is only 1-230th of the gravitating force, and 
at the poles nothing. Even supposing the 
rotary motion was increased to such a degree 
as to keep the equatorial part in its original 
position, still no other part would retain it. 
The poles being attracted by each other, and 
by every other particle between them, while 
there was no force tending to keep them 
apart, would soon meet—so would every a 
opposite parallel; for, in ajl, the antrifugal, 
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being less than the centripetal force, would 
only retard, but could not prevent them, from 
meeting; and the whole would form a very 
oblate spheroid. 

I will venture to assert, that no hollow ce- 
lestial body of any magnitude can exist, unless 
in the form of a flattened ring, like those of 
Saturn. 

When Capt. Symmes first published his 
theory, I could not help admiring his inven- 
tive genius, whatever I might think of his 
judgment. There is a distinction in being 
foremost even in absurdity. But I have since 
found, that he is the humble copyist of the 
absurdities of Dr. Halley, who, in 1692, pub- 
lished the same theory in the same words. 
Kentucky Heraid.| D. P. 


a 
-—_--~- 


CONTAGION OF THE PLAGUE. 


Tandon, Aug. 11. 

The select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to consider the validity of 
the doctrine of contagion in the plague, 
and to report their observations thereupon, 
together with the minutes of the evidence 
taken before them, to the house, have con- 
sidered the matters to them referred, and have 
agreed upon the following report: 

Your committee being appointed to con- 
sider the validity of the received doctrines 
concerning the nature of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, as distinguished from other 
epidemics, have proceeded to examine a num- 
ber of medical gentlemen, whose practical 
experience or general knowledge of the sub- 
ject appeared to your committee most likely 
to furnish the means of acquiring the most sa- 
tisfactory information. They have also had 
the evidence of a number of persons, whose 
residence in infected countries, or whose 
commercial or official employments, enabled 
them to communicate information as to facts, 
and on the principle and efficacy of the laws of 
quarantine; all the opinions of the medical 
men whom your committee have examined, 
with the exceptions of two, are in favour of the 
received doctrine, that the plague is a disease 
communicable by contact only, and different 
in that respect from epidemic fever; nor do 
your committee see any thing in the rest of 
the evidence they have collected, which 
would induce them to dissent from that opi- 
nion. It appears from some of the evidence 
that the extensiveness and virulence of the 
disorder is considerably modified by atmos- 
pheric influence; and a doubt has prevailed, 
whether under any circumstance the disease 
could be received and propagated in the cli- 
mate of Britain. No fact whatever has been 
stated to show, that any instance of the dis- 
order has occurred, or that it has ever been 
known to have been brought into the Laza- 
rettos for many years; but your committee do 
not think themselves warranted to infer from 
thence, that the disease cannot exist in Eng- 
land; because, in the first place, a disease, re- 
sembling in most respects the plague, is well 
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him, “Optat ephippia Bos piger.” 
| heavy ox desireth the saddle.] Lord Fal- 
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known to have prevailed here in many pe- 
riods of our history, particularly in 1665-6 ; 
and further, it appears that in many places, 
and in climates of various nature, the plague 
has prevailed after intervals of very consider- 
able duration. 

Your committee would also observe, down 
to the year 1800, regulations were adopted 
which must have had the effect of preventing 
goods infected with the plague from being 
shipped directly for Britain; and they abstain 
from giving any opinion on the nature and 
application of the quarantine regulations; as 
not falling within the scope of inquiry to 
which they have been directed; but they see 
no reason to question the validity of the prin- 
ciples on which such regulations appear to 
have been adopted.—June 14, 1819. 


SOCIETIES. 


A correspondent has applied to us to in- 
vite the editors of newspapers throughout the 
union to publish “a complete list of all the 
societies formed or projected, in their re- 
spective states, for the promotion of any 
scheme, or the attainment of any object, con- 
nected with religion, morals, science, agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures.”? The mo- 
tive which produced this application has not 
been communicated to us: but, persuaded 
that no mischief can result from our com- 
pliance, we hereby give the invitation re- 
quired. The information which it may elicit, 
will be regularly transferred to the columns 
of the National Intelligencer. {[Vat. Int. 


—_——— 


LORD FALMOUTH. 


“Lord Falmouth commanded the yeomen 
of the guard at the time of his death; but my 
sole motive of mentioning his decease, is in 
order to commemorate an anecdote respect- 
ing him. I have been assured, that, towards 
the conclusion of George the Second’s reign, 
when Mr. Pitt, afterwards created earl of 
Chatham, occupied a principal place in the 
cabinet, lord Falmouth having waited on him 
at his levee, stated his wish to be recom- 
mended to his majesty, for the first vacant 
garter. The secretary of state expressing a 
degree of reluctance to lay the request before 
the king, and manifesting some disapproba- 
tion of the demand itself——‘ you will be 
pleased, sir, to remember,” said lord Fal- 
mouth, “that I bring in five votes, who go 
with ministry, in the House of Commons; and 
if my application is disregarded, you must 
take the consequence.” “Your lordship 
threatens me,” replied the minister, with 
warmth: “you may therefore be assured, 
that so long as I hold a place in the councils 
of the crown, you shall never receive the or- 
der of the garter.” Then turning round, he 
exclaimed, addressing himself to those The 
The 
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mouth, comprehending nothing of the mean- 
ing of these words, but conceiving that the 
monosyllable os must allude to his name, re- 
quested to be informed what the minister 
meant “by so calling him?” The observa- 
tion,” replied Mr. Pitt, “is not mine, but Ho- 
yace’s.”” As little familiar with the name of 
the Roman poet, as he was acquainted with 
his writings, lord Falmouth, apprehending 
that Horace Walpole had said something se- 
vere or disrespectful concerning him; under 
that second mistake, “If Horace Walpole,” 
said he, “has taken any liberties with my 
name, I shall know how to resent it. His bro- 
ther, sir Robert, when he was alive, and first 
minisier, never presumed so to treat me.” 
Ifaving thus expressed himself, he quitted 
Mr. Pitt, leaving the audience in astonish- 
ment at the efiect of his double misappre- 
hension.” { Wraxall’s Memoir. 


It appears by an intimation in the 
Monthly Review for July last, that Mr. 
Thomas Moore, the translator of Ana- 
creon, 1s engaged in writing the life of 


the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan, esq. 


—_—_ 


Foreign. 
RIOTS IN ENGLAND. 


‘The first accounts of the Manchester 
riot which reached this country, display- 
ed on the part of the government agents, 
such high handed and illegal conduct in 
dispersing a very large and peaceable 
assembly, that nothing less could be im- 
puted to the ministry than a determina- 
tion to assume arbitrary and uncontrolled 
power. The intelligence below, however, 
gives a different and rather a more pro- 
bable view of the circumstances attend- 
ing it. Unfortunately, viewed as it may 
be, it is in the highest degree unfavour- 
able to the hopes of the lovers of free- 
dom. 


Vews by the Mary and Susan, received at 
Boston. 


The London papers, up to the 23d, are 
filled with details of the proceedings at Man- 
chester, from various sources of intelligence. 

On one side, the meeting of the populace, 
though multifarious, is described as in the 
highest degree orderly, and decorous, and 
the attack upon them to have been wanton 
and unnecessary. The people received the 
different military corps with cheering, until 
their sabres informed them that their visit 
was hostile. On the other hand, the march- 


ing in regiments under regular leaders, the | 











LIFE OF SHERIDAN—RIOTS IN ENGLAND. 


numerous banners with their inscriptions, the 
call of several persons to the people, to lock 
their arms fast together round the hustings, 
and other circumstances, indicated any thing 
but a peaceable meeting—and the riot aci 
having, according to the ministerial papers, 
been twice read, the magistrates consulted to- 
gether, and issued a warrant to arrest Hunt. 
The officers and cavalry who were appointed 
to execute it, were assailed by heavy vollies 
of stones, and shouts, and they dil not use 
their sabres, until compelled to it by self de- 
fence. Nota single shot was fired by the mi- 
litary. There were 100,000 persons within 
view. 

On Tuesday evening a large and riotous 
mob assembled in Oldham, and the riot act 
read to them—but they were dispersed by 
the military. On Wednesday not the least 
disturbance took place in Manchester or Sal- 
ford. Cheerfulness and confidence appeared 
to be restured; but a notice was issued to the 
inhabitants by the magistrates, requesting 
them not to be out of their own houses after 
nine o’clock at night. There is a list of thirty 
persons, very much hurt, who were lodged 
in the infirmary, of whom two had died, and 
forty out-patients who were dressed there 
The thanks of the magistrates of Manchester 
to colonel L’Estrange, and the officers and 
men under his command, have been given 
for the energy and humanity they displayed 
in their conduct. The same vote was passed 
in favour of major Trafford, of the Lancaster 
and Salford Yeomanry Cavalry, for their ex- 
emplary conduct, and to numerous other per- 
sons. But-the public mind is still in a vio- 
lent state of agitation. 

Hunt, Johnson, Saxton, Night, Morehouse, 
Wild, Jones, and several women, were brought 
before ten magistrates, on Friday afternoon, 
and all of them detained in custody, upon 
charges of HigH TREASON. They generally 
bowed and retired. Hunt said he was inno- 
cent of the charge, and was willing to mect it. 

There were reform meetings in the north, 
notwithstanding the events at Manchester— 
but they were moderate and tranquil.’ A 
meeting at Kennington, to consider the viola- 
tion of the rights of the people at Manches- 
ter, &c. was adjourned to a future day; al- 
though a great stimulus was given to it, 
by the circulation of handbills, printed by 
Wooler. 





Mr. Phillips’ Speech at the public Dinner 
to General I’ Evereux, at Dublin. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen, 

I sincerely thank you; to be remembered 
when my countrymen are celebrating the 
cause of freedom and humanity, 1 cannot 
fail to be grateful—to be so remembered 
when a personal and valued friend is the ob- 
ject of the celebration, carries with it a double 
satisfaction ; and you will allow me to say, that 
if any thing could enhance the pleasure of 
such feelings, it is the consciousness that our 















meeting can give just offence to no one. To- 
pics have too often risen up amongst us, where 
the best feelings were painfully at variance— 
where silence weuld have been guilt, and ut- 
terance was misery. But, surely here, at 
length, is an occasion where neither sect or 
party are opposed—where every man in the 
country may clasp his brother by the hand, 
and feel and boast the electric communica- 
tion. To unmanacle the slave—to unsceptre 
the despot—to erect an altar on the inquisi- 
tion’s grave—to raise a people to the attitude 
of freedom—to found the temples of science 
and of commerce—to create a constitution, 
beneath whose ample arch every human crea- 
ture, no matter what his sect, his colour or his 
clime, may stand sublime in the dignity of 
manhood—these are the glorious objects of 
this enterprize, and the soul must be im- 
bruted, and the heart must be ossified, which 
does not glow with the ennobling sympa- 
thy. Where is the slave so abject as to deny 
it? Where is the statesman who can rise 
from the page of Spanish South America, and 
affect to commiserate the fall of Spain? Her 
tyranny, even from its cradle to its decline, 
has been the indelible disgrace of christianity, 
and of Europe—it was born in fraud, baptized 
in blood, and reared by rapine—it blasphemed 
all that was holy—it cankered ail that was 
happy—the most simple. habits, the most sa- 
cred institutions, the most endeared and inof- 
tensive customs, escaped not inviolate the 
accursed invader—the hearth, the throne, the 
altar, lay confounded in one common ruin; 
and when the innocent children of the sun 
confided for a moment in the christian’s pro- 
mise, what! oh, shame to Spain! oh, horror to 
christianity! oh, eternal stigma on the name 
of Europe! what did they behold ?—the plun- 
der of their fortunes, the desolation of their 
homes, the ashes of their cities; their children 
murdered without distinction of sex; the mi- 
nisters of their faith expiring amid tortures; 
the person of their Ynca, their loved, sacred, 
their heroic Ynca, quivering in death upon a 
burning furnace; and the most natural, and 
most excusable of all idolatries, their conse- 
crated Sunbeam, clouded by the murky smoke 
of an inquisition, streaming with human gore, 
and raised upon the ruins of all that they held 
holy! These were the feats of Spain, in South 
America! This isthe fiery and domestic sway 
tor which an execrable tyrant solicits British 
neutrality! Ireland, at least, has given her 
answer. An armed legion of her chosen youth 
bears it at this hour in thunder on the waters, 
and the sails are swelling for their brave com- 
panions. I care not if this tyranny was ten 
thousand times more crafty, more Mt ge 
more ferocious, than it is; when a people wil/ 
it, their liberation is inevitable—their very in- 
fictions will be converted into the instru- 
ments of their freedom—they will write its 
charter even in the blood of their shrines— 
they will turn their chains into the weapons 
of their emancipation. If it were possible still 
more to animate them, let them only think on 
the tyrant they have to combat—that odious 
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concentration of qualjties, at once thie most op- 
posite, and the most contemptible—timid and 
sanguinary—effeminate and ferocious—imp: 
ous and superstitious—now embroidering a 
petticoat; now imprisoning an hero—to-day 
kneeling to a God of mercy ; to-morrow light- 
ing the hell of inquisition—at noon embracing 
his ministerial pander; at midnight starting 
from a guilty dream, to fulminate his banish- 
ment—the alternate victim of his fury and his 
fears—faithful only to an infidel priestcraft, 
which excites his terrors, and fattens on his 
crimes, and affects to worship the anointed 
slave as he trembles, enthroned on the bones 
of his benefactors. Who can sympathize with 
such a monster? Who can see, unmoved, a 
mighty empire writhing in the embraces of 
this human Boa? My very heart grows faint 
Within me when I think how many thousands 
of my gallant countrymen have fallen to crown 
him with that ensanguined diadem—when I 
think that genius wrote, and eloquence spoke, 
and valour fought, and fidelity died for him, 
while he was tasting the bitterness of capti- 
vity, and that his ungrateful restoration has 
literally withered his realm into a desert, 
where the widow and orphan weep his sway, 
and the sceptre waves, not to govern but to 
crush! Never, my lord, never, whether we 
contemplate the good they have to achieve, 
the evil they have to overcome, or the wrongs 
they have to avenge—never did warriors 
march in a more sacred contest. Their suc- 
cess may be uncertain, but it is not uncertain 
that every age and clime will bless their me- 
mories, for their sword is garlanded with free- 
dom’s flowers, and patriotism gives them an 
immortal bloom, and piety breathes on them 
an undying fragrance. Let the tyrant menace, 
and the hireling bark—wherever christianity 
kneels or freedom breathes, their deeds shail 
be recorded, and when their honoured dust is 
gathered to its fathers, millions they have re- 
deemed will be their mourners, and an eman- 
cipated hemisphere their enduring monu 
ment. Go, then, soldier of Ireland, 

(turning to general Devereux,) 

* Go where glory waits thee ;” 
Montezuma’s spirit, from his bed of coals, 
through the mist of ages, calls to you for ven- 
geance—the patriot Cortes, in their dungeon 
vaults, invokes your retribution—the graves 
of your brave countrymen, trampled by ty- 
ranny, where they died for freedom, are cla- 
morous for revenge! Go, plant the banner of 
green on the summit of the Andes. May vic- 
tory guide, and mercy ever follow it—if you 
should triumph, the consummation will be li- 
berty, and in such a contest should you even 
perish, it will be as martyrs perish, in the 
blaze of your own glory. Yes, you shail sink, 
like the sun of the Peruvian whom you seek 
to liberate—mid the worship of a people, and 
the tears of a world, and you will rise reani- 
mate, refulgent, and immortal! 


Canal in Egypt.—The viceroy Mo- 


we 
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of digging a navigable canal from the 
Nile to Alexandria, by means of which 
large boats might be enabled to convey 
merchandize directly to Cairo, indepen- 
dent of the changeableness of the wea- 
ther, which often impeded their progress 
to Rosetta, and rendered the entrance 
of the Nile impassable. 

The works commenced in October 
last—and their superintendence is com- 
mitted to Mohammed Bey, who has the 
command of 300 troops, destined to pre- 
serve order amongst the workmen, col- 
lected from the country, who are changed 
once amonth. The waters of the Nile 
having increased more than had been ex- 
pected, the labours were suspended, and 
recommenced in the month of Decem- 
ber. ‘The workmen were augmented to 
50,000; at present, the whole number 
employed amounts to 270,000 persons. 
The genius and activity of Ali Pacha 
promise to conduct this enterprise, so 
useful to commerce, in a short time to a 
glorious issue. The workmen are di- 
vided into eight divisions; at the head 
of each is a Bey, with a certain number 
of troops. Besides these, Ishmail Pacha, 
with a corps of cavalry, patroles inces- 
santly the whole line of divisions, to in- 
spect the workmen and animate them in 
the performance of their labours. The 
length of the performance of the canal is 
to lie 45 miles; its breadth 90 feet; but 
its depth has not been yet decided. Be- 
sides the Turkish engineers, several fo- 
reigners are also employed, amongst 
= is Don Carlo Billotti, a Neapo- 
itan. 
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London, Aug. 3. 
SAVANNAH STEAM PACKET. 


This fine vessel sailed from Tranmere, on 
the Cheshire side of the Mersey, on Friday 
last. The whole strength of her steam was 
applied (between seventy and eighty horse 
power), but she was completely beat round 
the Rock Perch, by the Waterloo steam 
packet, between Liverpool and Belfast. The 
latter vessel has two engines of thirty horse 
power each, is completely rigged with sails, 
and is calculated to carry nearly 150 tons. 
We had an opportunity last week of viewing 
the Savannah, and we may safely take upon 
ourselves to say, that a more handsome speci- 
men of naval architecture never entered a 
British port. She is calculated to carry about 
340 tons, of which nearly 200 tons are occu- 
pied by her machinery. The paddle wheels 











on each side are about 14 feet in diameter—- 
each wheel has eight paddles of wood, near- 
ly three inches thick, and four feet in Jength 
by two feet in breadth, connected by strong 
double chains, working in the midway, be- 
tween stem and stern. ‘The state cabin, 
which is entirely wainscotted with mahogany, 
tastefully inlaid, is 24 feet long, and perhaps 
12 feet in width—on the sides are the cots, 
twenty in number, and admirably calculated 
for comfort and accommodation. The floor 
is painted to imitate a tessellated pavement, 
looking glasses are let into the mast which 
divides the cabin, and this arrangement gives 
a pleasing effect to the tout ensemble. The 
approach to the cabin, from the deck, is by a 
convenient staircase. There are a great num- 
ber of other accommodations for passengers, 
and the whole is highly creditable to Ameri- 
can mechanism and ingenuity. We had some 
conversation with the captain (Rogers), who 
is not remarkable for being communicative— 
and from the purport of his answers, we are 
inclined to believe, that the rumour of the 
vessel being a present to the emperor Alex- 
ander is totally groundless—but we are ne- 
vertheless of opinion that the Czar may pur- 
chase it, if he likes it. The fact is, the Sa- 
vannah is sent to Europe merely as a speci- 
men of transatlantic ship architecture, and 
will become the property of the * highest 
bidder.” A silent civility pervades the whole 
of the crew, from the captain toe the black 
cook, for which the whole inclusive may have 
private reasons, which it is no business of ours 
to inquire into. { Chester Chronicle. 





MEXICAN MINES. 
From the Journal of General Pike. 

“‘T had the curiosity to visit a silver mine, 
(says Mr. Pike,) and endeavoured to get the 
Spanish officers to accompany me, but always 
found them backward in these visits, deferring 
them to some future time. Attended by my 
friend Dr. Rebinson, | went one day through 
many of the furnaces near Chihuahua, and ob- 
served the manner which was pursued to ana- 
lyze the mineral and extract the metal. [learnt 
that the one was brought-in bags upon mules 
from the mine to the furnace: then ground or 
pounded into small pieces not larger than a 
nut, aml precipitated into water in a sieve, 
which permitted the smaller particles, in the 
course of several progressive operations, to 
escape intoatub. From the small particles 
which remained at the bottom of the tub, af- 
ter it had been purified of the earthy parti- 
cles, there was a proportion of metal extracted 
by a nicer process; but the larger parts were 
put into a furnace, similar to our iron furnaces ; 
and when in a state of fusion was let out into 
a bed of sand prepared for it. In this bed the 
melted silver was formed into bars, about the 
size of our pig ivon; averaging in value two 
thousand five hundred dollars each. 

The gold was cast into a mould, something 
like a bowl, and stamped by the king’s assay- 











ers with its value; generally amounting to 8 
or 10,000 dollars. 

These bars of gold and silver are received 
into the king’s treasury in payment; and have 
a currency through the country. But many of 
the owners of mines, having no use for their 
money, pile away their bars of gold and silver 
in their cellars; where it remains for their 
posterity, of no service to themselves or the 
world.” 

The annual product of all the mines is im- 
mense; amounting to the astonishing sum of 
$14,000,000 in gold, and $50,000,000 in sil- 
ver; the king’s part of which is $12,800,000. 

Yet, notwithstanding this abundance of the 
precious metals, the necessaries of life, owing 
io the fertility of the soil, and the delicious- 
ness of the climate, are cheaper than in any 
part of the United States. For instance: 


Flour by theewt. . 2. . - 2. s + 
Salt by the mule load, 3 
Sheep, each 1 
ES OTT ae ee 
Delicious wine by the bbl. . . . . . 15 
EE See 
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The price of all kind of labour excessively 
high: land very cheap, large districts being 
uninhabited. Among the military the follow- 
ing is the annual pay of the respective grades, 
from a private to a colonel. 
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IDEA OF MEXICAN WEALTH. 


From the Travels of Humboldt. 


This traveller affirms that the riches of 
Mexico are infinitely superior to those of 
Peru. I know of no Peruvian family (says he) 
in the possession of a fixed and certain revenue 
of 130,000 francs ($26,000)—But in Mexico 
there are individuals who possess no mines 
and whose revenue-amounts to a million of 
francs (§200,000)—The family of the count 
de la Valenciano possesses alone on the ridge 
of the Andes a property worth 25,000,000 of 
francs ($5,000,000) without including the 
mine of Valenciano, which yields one year 
with another a net revenue of 1,500,000 livres 
($240,000.) 

The count de Regia built at his own ex- 
pense two vessels of the largest size, worth 
$600,060, and presented them to the king of 
Spain. 

The family of Fagoaga, well known for its 
beneficence, intelligence and zeal for the pub- 
lic good, exhibits the example of the greatest 
wealth which was ever derived from a mine. 





WEALTH OF THE MEXICANS. 
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A single vein which the marquis of Fagoaga 
possesses in the district of Sombredath, left in 
five or six months, all charges deducted, a net 
profit of $4,000,000. 

The European reader will be still more as- 
tonished, when I inform him of the extraordi- 


| nary fact, that this family lent about the year 


1800, a sum of more than three millions and a 
half of francs ($700,000) without interest, to 
a friend whose fortune they believed would 
be made by it in a solid manner. 

NM. B. I know a man who would have thought 
the one-seventh of that sum a fortune within 
itself. 

The mines (says Humboldt) have undoubt- 
edly been the chief sources of the greatest 
fortunes of Mexico; but there is also a consi- 
derable number of rich families who have 
never had the working of any mines. Such 
are the descendants of Cortes, the conqueror 
of Mexico. The duke of Montelon, the head 
of that family, possesses superb estates in the 
province of Caxaca. They would yield him 
an annual revenue of $300,000; but residing 
in Naples, the greater part of this sum is pock- 


| eted by collectors. 


To complete the view of the immense 
wealth centered in the hands of a few indivi- 
duals in Mexico, (continues Humboldt), I will 


add exact establishments of the revenue of 


some of the Mexican clergy; a vast number 

of whom suffer extreme poverty, while others 

possess revenues which surpass those of many 

of the sovereign princes of Germany. For 
example : 

The archbishop of Mexico receives annu- 

_ ea See 

The bishop of Pueble, . . . . . 110,000 

of Valladolid, . . . . 100,000 

of Guadalaxara, . . . 90,000 

of Durango, .. . . 35,000 

of Monterey, . . . . 30,000 

of Vutniem, ........:- age 

Of CRs ke. <. «0: ». Ae 

OfGonom, ..... 6D 


Making the enormous sum of $539,000 an- 
nually divided among eight clergymen!!! A 
sum almost sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the civil government of the United States. 

But it is in Mexico, as every where else, the 
inordinate wealth of a few makes the inordi- 
nate poverty of many. The great body of the 
people (says Humboldt) are suffering for ne- 
cessaries, while the nobles and great clergy 
are wallowing in princely estates. In the me 
tropolis alone, a city which contains 40,000 in- 
habitants, you may see 20,000 poor wretches, 
like the lazaroni of Naples, sleeping in the 
openair, and depending for their bread upoh 
the bounty of the passenger. 

[St. Louis Enguirer 


The Princess of Wales.—A ministe- 
rial evening paper says, “It is with much 
pleasure we learn, that the princess of 
Wales does net return to this country 
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with any views connected with politics, 
or from any other cause that is likely to 
excite public attention by a reference to 
domestic transactions, which, we hope, 
will always be covered by the veil of 
discretion. The princess, we are in- 
formed, returns literally because she has 
exhausted her means of living abroad, 
and therefore intends to apply to govern- 
ment for pecuniary assistance, and to 
adopt a plan of economy in future.” 





Domestic. 


MANUFACTURES. 


“The political economists of Europe 
have established it as a principle that 
every state should endeavour to manu- 
facture for itself; and this principle like 
many others we transfer to America, 
without calculating the difference of cir- 
cumstances which should often produce 
a difference of result. In #urope, the 
lands are either cultivated or locked up 
against the cultivator. Manufacture must 
therefore be resorted to of necessity not 
of choice, to support the surplus of their 
people. But we have an immensity of 
land courting the industry of the hus- 
bandman. Is it best then that all our 
citizens should be employed in its im- 
provement, or that one half should be 
called off from that, to exercise manu- 
factures and handicraft arts for the 
other? Those who !abour in the earth are 
the chosen people of God, if ever he had 
a chosen people whose breasts he has 
made his peculiar deposit for substantial 
and genuine virtue. It is the focus in 
which he keeps alive that sacred fire 
which might otherwise escape from the 
face of the earth. Corruption of morals 
in the mass of cultivators is a phenome- 
non of which no age nor nation has fur- 
nished an example. It is the mark set 
on those who not looking up to heaven 
to their own soil and industry, as does 
the husbandmen for their subsistence, de- 
pend for it on the casualties and caprice 
of customers. Dependence begets sub- 
servience and venality suffocates the 
germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for 
the designs of ambition. 

“Thus the natural progress and conse- 
quence of the arts has sometimes perhaps 
heen retarded by accidental circum- 


stances; but generally speaking the pre- 
portion which the aggregate at the other 
classes of citizens bears in any state to 
that of its husbandmen, is the proportion 
of its unsound to its healthy parts, and 
is a good enough barometer whereby to 
measure its degree of corruption. While 
we have land to labour, then let us never 
wish to see our citizens occupied at a 
work bench in twirling a distaff. 
“Carpenters, masons, and smiths are 
wanting in husbandry, but for the gene- 
ral operations of manufacture, let our 
| workshops remain in Europe. It is bet- 
iter to carry provisions and materials 
| to workmen, than bring them to the pro- 
| visions and materials; and with them 
| their manners and principles. The loss 
_by the transportation of commodities 
‘across the Atlantic, will be made up in 
the happiness and permanence of go- 
vernment. The mobs of great cities add 
so much to the support of pure govern- 
ment, as sores do to the strength of the 
human body. It is the manners and spi- 
rit of a people, which preserve a repub- 
lic in» igour. A degeneracy in these is 
'a canker which soon eats to the heart of 
its laws and constitution.” 
[Jefferson’s Notes, p. 239. 








OLD SIMON, 


‘La,’ said Mrs. Clacket, hoisting the latch 
of the door very quick, and entering with a 
bounce, ‘ only look my dear Mrs. M. at what 
bargains I have made. I purchased that beau- 
tiful calico for only 1s. 6d. per yard; that 
shawl for ten dollars, and that muslin for 4s 
6d. per yard—is it not exceeding cheap.” 
Such was the conversation which took place 
in my landlady’s parlour a few evenings since. 
Good Mrs, Clacket thinks, like a few other of 
my countrywomen, nothing of so much im- 
portance in this world as making cheap pur- 
chases. She spends her forenoons in gadding 
to shops, obtaining ‘quite pennyworth bar- 
gains,’ and in showing them to her female ac- 
quaintances. Her own apartments are lum- 
ber rooms, where specimens of cheap pur- 
chases are exposed to every particular, and 
often the casual visitor. She can expatiate 
as largely upon the rise and fall of laces, bob- 
bins, needles, and thread, as the stock-jobber 
upon stocks, the historian upon the rise and 
fall of nations, or the politician upon the 
changes and disgraces of court favourites— 
and with quite as much self sufficiency and 
self complacency. But who is Mrs. Clacket° 
Her husband was an honest, industrious mer- 
chant—thriving in the world by an attention 








to his own business. When these cheap 

















stores became nofortous, his wife, desiring to 
iid the endeavours of her husband, used to 
purchase articles she did not want, because 
they were cheap. This, while it happened 
rarely, and to no great an amount, was of lit- 
tle disadvantage. But her purchases increased, 
as the praises of her neighbours increased, on 
account of the § penworth bargains’ she made, 
and ‘la, I declare Mrs. Clacket, you can pur- 
chase goods cheaper than any woman breath- 
ing,’ from those she despised, flattered her 
vanity and induced her to extend the amount 
of her bargains. About six months since her 
husband failed, with a full house of cheap pur- 
chases, long since made by his great penny- 
worth bargaining wife. His misfortunes, it 
seems, have not cured her desires for pen- 
worth bargains, although the amount of those 
goods sold at her husband’s auction, which 
she had purchased long before, was much 
less than their cost even at the cheap rate. 
Ladies, take Old Simon’s advice—buy a thing 
not for its cheapness, but for its usefulness— 
and avoid the imprudencies of the cheap pur- 
chasing Mrs. Clacket. { Bost. Intel. 


—_—--——- 


The following resolutions were ap- 
pended to a copy of the constitution 
of a society for the encotragement of 
agriculture and manufactures, lately es- 
tablished in Cincinnati. There can be 
no question of the utility of the course 
here prescribed; and were every com- 
munity in like manner resolved to ab- 
stain from the use of expensive luxuries, 
the country would in a very few months 
be relieved from the pressure of hard 


times. But as long as a large propor- 


tion of our citizens will continue to con- 
sume more than they can pay for, it will 
be a poor remedy to oblige them to trans- 
fer their unprofitable custom from _fo- 
reigners to their countrymen. 


* Jacob Burnet, esq. submitted the follow- 
ing declaration, which was adopted by the so- 
ciety. 

“ Being convinced that a retrenchment in 
the expense of living will be an important 
means in alleviating the difficulties and pecu- 
niary embarrassment which exists in every 
section of the country, we concur in adopting 
and recommending to our fellow citizens the 
following declaration, to wit: 

‘1st. We will not purchase or suffer to be 
used in our families, any imported liquors, 
fruits, nuts, or preserves of any kind, unless 
they shall be required in cases of sickness. 

“2d. Being convinced, that the practice 
which generally prevails of wearing suits of 
black as testimonials of respect for the memory 
of deceased friends, is altogether useless, if not 
improper, while it is attended with heavy ex- 
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pense, we will not sanction it hereafter in our 
families, or encourage it in others. 

* 3d. We will not purchase for ourselves 
or our families, such articles of dress as are 
expensive, and are generally considered as 
ornamental rather than useful. 

“4th. We will abstain from the use of im- 
ported goods of every description, as far as 
may be practicable, and we will give-a pre- 
ference to articles that are of the growth and 
manufacture of our country, when the latter 
can be procured. 

“5th. We will not purchase any articles, 
either of food or dress, at prices that are con- 
sidered extravagant, or that the citizens ge- 
nerally cannot afford to pay; but will rather 
abstain from the use of such articles, until 
they can be obtained at reasonable prices. 

* 6th. We will observe a rigid economy in 
every branch of our expenditures, and will in 
all our purchases be influenced, by necessity 
rather than convenience, and by utility rather 
than ornament. 

“7th. We believe that the prosperity of 
the country depends in a great measure on a 
general and faithful observance of the fore- 
going declaration. We therefore promise, 
that we will adhere to it ourselves, and that 
we will recommend it to others.” 


INDIGENOUS HEMP. 


We are glad of the opportunity of publish- 
ing the following curious document furnished 
by our correspondent. In reply to his in- 
quiry, we would suggest, that the plant called 
Wild Hemp, which so long ago attracted the 
attention of our legislature, was probably a 
plant now known by some other name. There 
are several indigenous plants of this country 
which are remarkable for their strength of 
fibre ; and attempts have been made at differ- 
ent times to apply them to useful purposes, 
Among them are the Canada Nettle, the Silk 
Weed, and the Holly Hock. But, on experi- 
ment, they have all fallen so far short of the 
strength of the Hemp and Flax, as to prove 
unworthy of cultivation. It was probably one 
of these that was the subject of the order of 
the General Court, and not unlikely, the first 
above named, whose properties have lately 
been brought into extensive notice by Mr. 
Whitlow. Hemp, we presume, is not a na- 
tive plant of this country, and where it is 
found in a wild state, it must have sprung 
from the seed of the imported plant. 

I send you a copy of an order of court, 
passed July, 1641, respecting Wild Hemp, 
said to be a native weed of our country, and 
submit the question to those acquainted with 
our indigenous plants, whether any such thing 
be now known in New England ? A. B. 


“ July 2, 1641 
“ The court, taking into consideration the 
want of clothing, which is likely to come 





| upon us next winter, and not finding any way 
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to supply us so well as by cotton, which we 
find not to be provided in due time for the 
present want, and understanding, from the 
certain knowledge of divers of the court, that 
there is a kind of wild hemp, growing plenti- 
fully all over the country, which, if it were ga- 
thered and improved, might serve for a pre- 
sent supply till cotton may be had—it is there- 
fore ordered, that the deputies of this court 
shall take order in their several towns, that 
speedy notice be given to all masters of fa- 
milies of the said wild hemp, with directions 
when to gather it and how to use it; and, for 
their encouragement, they may well expect 
that what they shall gather more than they 
shall use, is likely to be taken off from them; 
for some have already offered to take off a 
good quantity at 2d. the pound, and to pay 
ready money for it, as.the members of this 
court can inform any who shall desire to sell 





any of the said hemp at the rate aforesaid. 
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noon, about 2 o’clock, from Port Spain (T'ri- 
nidad), from which place he sailed on the last 
day of August. From lieutenant commandant 
Claxton, who at present commands that ship, 
we have received the following communica. 
tion respecting the death of this distinguished 
officer. 

Drepn, on the 25d August, on board the U. 
S. schooner Nonsuch, at the moment of her 
arrival at Port Spain, in the island of Trini- 
dad, commodore Otiver H. Perry. He was 
taken with the yellow fever on his passage 
from the town of Angostura, and, although he 
was attended by two able physicians, he was 
reduced to the greatest extremity on the 
fourth day of his illness. Sensible of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, he called his officers 
together, and communicated his last wishes. 

He retained his faculties to the last—was 
perfectly collected and resigned—and sub- 


‘mitted ta his fute with great resolution and 


And it is desired and will be expected, that }) fostitude. 


all masters of families should see that their 
children and servants should be industriously 
employed, so that the mornings and evenings, 
and other seasons, may not be lost, as former- 
ly they have been; and, if it be so continued, 
will certainly bring us to poeverty—but that 
the honest and profitable custom of England 
may be practised among us, so as all hands 
may be employed for the working out of 
hemp and flax, and other needful things for 
clothing.” [ Bost. D. Adv. 





CURING FISH. 
Lubeck, August, 1819. 


An improvement in curing fish having late- 
ly come to my knowledge, I beg leave to 
communicate it to the public through your 
paper—that improvement depends on the ju- 
dicious use of alum on salted fish. To every 
112 pounds of green fish, when duly prepared 
and salted, put one quarter of a pound of 
alum, by pulverizing and dissolving in water; 
and then pour the solution into the tubs 
among the fish, whether intended for drying, 
smoking, or sending off in barrels. The alum 





thus used on fish for drying, will prevent the 
salt from deliquescing (or giving) in damp 
weather; will render them firm, and preserve 
their weight and flavour: pickled and smoked 
herrings will be equally benefited. 

Should this communication be duly attend- 
ed to, the trade of our bay will receive an 
important acquisition. Alum is cheap, and 
the experiment easy, and the authority from 
which this information was got may be re- 
hed on. Joun Faxon, 
Eastport Centinel.| 





PAINFUL INTELLIGENCE. 
Norfolk, Sept. 25. 
The Hero of Lake Erie, the gallant 
Oliver H. Perry, is no more! 
The United States corvette John Adams, 








arrived in Hampton Roads on yesterday after. |: 


His remains were interred at Port Spain, 
on the 24th August, with naval and military 
honours. The troops of the island, a great 
concourse of citizens, together with the offi- 
cers and crews of the John Adams and Non- 
such, formed the procession. The funeral 
was splendid and imposing, and there appear- 
ed to be but one sentiment of mournful re- 
gret among all who assembled te witness this 
melancholy spectacle. ‘The conduct of the 
governor, sir Ralph Woodford, on this occa- 
sion, was marked with distinguished respect 
towards the deceased, and every American 
should feel grateful to him for the honours 
which he paid to the remains of their gallant 
countryman. 

It was the wish of the officers of the squa- 
dron, that the body should be immediately 
conveyed to the United States, but the sur- 
geons were of opinion that it would have 
been utterly impracticable. 


DIED. 


At Lexington, (Ky.) suddenly, on the 7th ult., Jacob 
Johnson, of Phifadeiphia, a member of the society of 
Friends, and for many years a respectable bookseller. 

At Boston, on the 17th ult., Dr. John Jefferies, aged 75, 


' for many years an eminent practising physician, 


On the 20th uit., the Rev. Thomas P. May, pastor of the 
Episcopai church in the borough of Norristewn, 

At Frankford, (Penn.) on the 25th ult., aged 42 years, 
Mrs, Ann Pine Hurst, daughter of the late Com, Stephen 
Decatur. 

On the 23d ult., Mrs, Elizabeth Rittenhouse, consort of 
Garret Rittenhouse, aged 56 years. 
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